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the vital road, but before the first thrust the defence suddenly
broke down and abandoned the city, which passed into our
hands on December gth. There was hard righting still to do
before the operations came to a temporary close ; Falkenhayn
wa$ loth to accept the loss of Jerusalem, but the only result "of
the Turkish attempts to regain it was that our hold on the hills
around it was somewhat widened and strengthened after the
enemy had been beaten off. On the opposite wing, in a last
action before the winners finally settled into winter inactivity,
the Turks were driven by a skilful surprise attack back from the
line of the Auja to Arsuf. Thus ended a brilliant campaign,
which restored at one stroke all our shaken prestige in the East
and dealt a crippling blow to the already badly injured military
might of Turkey.
That blow had already been supplemented by another in
Mesopotamia, little less heavy and damaging. The new
British Commander there, Maude, a general of great energy,
ability and vision, a born leader of men, eager for responsibility,
soon fused a new life into his disease-ridden and unhappy
arrpy, and a new order and method in and behind its lines.
Despite strict orders from the War Office that his future policy
in Mesopotamia was to be purely defensive, he diligently sought
and carefully prepared for the opportunity for a new "advance
on Bagdad, the conquest of which he considered vital for
Britain's eastern prestige, so seriously lowered by the tale of
our recent disasters. Within four months of his advent to
command in August, 1916, he was in a position to deal with the
Turkish army at Kut, and obtained leave to do so. His success,
great and decided as it was, might have been even more complete
and far-reaching but for failures in execution of some or his
subordinates, in part attributable to his own habits of secretive-
ness and over-centralisation.
The first step was to advance the British line, now fully
provided with rear communications, on the southern bank of
the Tigris, so as to get into the rear of the enemy stronghold on
the other side, and this was achieved in a series of methodical
step-by-step advances, during the course of which the British
left was gradually extended further and further upstream until
it reached the river well to the west of Kut. The enemy,
holding a long front along the north bank, as well as a short
line on their left at right angles to it, were thus precariously
placed, and Maude now planned to pin them in front and pass
a force across the stream into their rear west of Kut. The
purpose was duly accomplished, but the bulk of the Turkish
army, after fighting strenuously to hold off the British on the
north bank by stubborn rearguard activity, managed to slip past